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FIELD TACTICS 


BY 


K. K. ROCKNE 


Mr. Rockne, formerly a player on the Notre Dame football team and a consistent 
point winner on this University’s track team, now the Director of Athletics and 
tootball and track coach at Notre Dame, for years has been a consistently suc- 
cessful coach. He is independent in his football thinking, the originator of a 
number of football innovations, and yet is sane and conservative in his strategy. 





Any Coach may well study his strategy map for ideas.—EpItTor’s NOTE 


OMMON sense field tacties are 
just as essential to a team as 
fundamentals. This may seem to 
be a broad statement, but the more 
I see of football the more I am con- 
vineed of the importance of gener- 
alship of the right sort. Every 
institution has at least one natural 
rival. The annual game between 
these institutions is probably the 
climax of the season so far as these 
two teams are concerned. On the 
average there is not much differ- 
ence in the physiques, physical con- 
dition, execution of fundamentals, 
and strength of these teams. What 
then is usually the deciding factor 
in these closely contested games? 
Is it luck as most spectators or the 
losing coach would have it? No, it 
is generalship or field tactics. The 
team which wastes no energy or 
yardage, takes no foolish chances, 
drives when it counts most, follows 
the ball, and outguesses the other 
is generally the winner, everything 
else being fairly equal. 

On the day of the game it would 
be well for the coach, captain and 
quarter to take a trip to the field 
and look it over thoroughly. If a 
baseball park is being used, special 
attention should be given to the lo- 
cation of the infield in the gridiron. 
Weather, direction of wind, proba- 
ble position of sun,. physical con- 
dition of your own men, and of 
opponents, style of play of oppo- 
nents, tactics your team has used 


in past games, mental condition of 
your own men and opponents, and 
what game follows, should all be 
borne in mind by the coach in plan- 
ning his attack. He must, however, 
in explaining to his men, have cer- 
tain basic principles on which to 
rely and on which to form his de- 
ductions and exceptions. With 
this in mind I have divided the 
gridiron into transverse divisions 
or zones and longitudinal belts. 
We will take up first Map number 
one, which shows transverse zones. 

Map number one is to be consid- 
ered very elastic and to hold good 

nly under conditions named there- 

in. When these conditions change 
exceptions arise for every change. 
This map as shown will not hold 
good against certain types of 
teams. We will take up these 
changes of conditions and excep- 
tional types of teams later. So 
first we will take up Map number 
one under the conditions men- 
tioned. 

The team winning the toss should 
choose the goal with the wind be- 
hind them. The wind is a fickle 
element and by the second quarter 
may change direction or may die 
down altogether. So make the.best 
use of it while you can. If there 
is not much wind, and particularly 
if the opposing team is strong de- 
fensively and weaker offensively, it 
might be best to choose to kick off. 
However, we will assume that there 
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is a fair wind and that we have 
chosen to receive with the wind be- 
hind us. 

If the ball is downed in the dan- 
ger zone it is best to punt on first 
down. It is entirely too dangerous 
to rush the ball in this zone even 
for one down. Any sort of slip 
might be fatal as you must keep in 
mind that the opponents are within 
the shadow of your goal posts. So 
kick the ball out of there as quickly 
as possible. 


In transitional running kicking 
zone, it would be wise to try a play 
or two with two objects in view: 
one to find opponents’ weakness, 
and the other by means of a long 
run to carry the ball into offensive 
territory. By this I do not mean 
that the team should use the strong- 
est plays here. I mean just the op- 
posite. A team should conserve its 
strongest plays for the offensive 
zone, otherwise by the time it ad- 
vances very far the defensive team 
will have become accustomed to 
these plays and can meet and stop 
them. What I mean is to use one 
or two simple plays in which the 
man carrying the ball might possi- 
bly get away forarun. Use a back 
who if he goes at all goes for a big 
gain. It is a great temptation for 
a quarter to start out from here for 
a touchdown, especially if one or 
two plays work fairly well. He must 
stifle this desire for if the teams are 
evenly matched he will be stopped 
before he goes very far and he will 
not only have shown his hand, but 
he will have wasted a great deal of 
yardage for the other team upon 
getting ball can kick it right back. 
So conserve strength and use kick- 
ing game with wind as means of 
gaining ground. Kick at least on 
third down. 


When the team gets the ball into, 


the transitional forward pass zone, 
the quarter can begin to take more 
chances. If the first play fails and 
conditions are right a safe forward 
pass play might be tried on second 
down. If the first play goes well, 


straight plays should be used to 
make first down. Use a strong play 
on first down again and meet con- 
ditions as they arise. Kick on 
fourth down, however, even if you 
have less than a foot to go. In this 
case if you have a good kicker he 
should boot it out of bounds near 
the goal line or kick it extra high. 
If the defensive man back is weak 
catching punts choose the latter. 
The other team can only kick it 
back to you and as the wind is at 
your back and everything else 
equal you should gain ground in 
the exchange. Besides, you will 
have first down again and ean re- 
sume your campaign with a free 
hand. 


When you get the ball inside of 
opponents’ 40-yard line you are in 
offensive territory. Here the quar- 
ter should lay his plans to score as 
soon as possible. The plays should 
be run off quickly and every pos- 
sible punch should be put into the 
attack. Use your best play on first 
down so if five yards are gained 
you will have three downs to make 
the remaining five. If stopped here 
use pass or trick play, depending 
on the personnel and disposition of 
the defense. Do not pass, however, 
if a running attack is working suc- 
cessfully. If foreed to kick here, 


‘use place or drop kick, but it must 


be kept in mind that it takes three 
goals from the field to beat one 
touchdown. If you see that you 
will have to try a kick, manuever 
so as to get the best angle at the 
goal posts and the best footing. 
If a team is able to get into the 
seoring zone there is no reason for 
not being able to cross the goal line. 
Every team should have three or 
four plays which are essentially 
scoring plays. They should not be 
used in the earlier part of a game 
unless this opportunity arises. The 
quarter, from previous experiences, 
will have found a weak spot or the 
team will have to make a weak 
spot. If he has found a weak spot 
sometime previous he should have 
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nursed it along using it only as 
actually needed. Now is the time 
to make the best use of it. If there 
is no apparent weak point the quar- 
ter will have to use his best judg- 
ment as to where to make one. For 
instance, against a tight defensive 
line a wide play will go where a 
buck would not. Use a back who 
keeps his nose close to the ground 


and ean hold his feet. Don’t pass 
unless there is an unusually good 
opportunity. A touchback here 
might prove a turning point against 
you. If the game is even near the 
end of a half a place kick might be 
the thing. 

We will now take up exceptions 
to the conditions mentioned in Map 


one. First we will take up the con- 
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dition of the wind being against 
you. In danger zone you will not 
kick on first down, but will try to 
rush the ball far enough to offset 
whatever distance the team with 
the wind gains on each exchange of 
punts. Play should be slow and 
deliberate. A team on offense tires 
more than a team on defense, so 
the quarter will have to nurse along 
his backs so they will still have the 
kick later on when a break comes. 
Punts against the wind should be 
low and of the rolling type if pos- 
sible. Place the kick as far 
away from the receiver as is pos- 
sible. The main idea is to try. to 
hold your own until the quarter is 
up and goals are changed. 

On a wet, muddy day, a team had 
better do plenty of kicking and let 
the opponents try to carry the ball 
and do the fumbling. A wet ball 
must be kicked well on the instep. 
All dangerous plays, and plays in- 
volving nifty handling of the ball, 
will have to be eliminated on a wet 
day. Some plays, too, in which 
backfield men cut sharply may have 
to be curtailed. Mud cleats and 
previous scrimmage practice under 
wet conditions are a great help in 
having a team adapt itself. How- 
ever, the best strategy is to play a 
kicking game and play for the 
breaks. 

If you are up against a team 
which is all offense and no defense, 
in other words a team whose of- 
fense is its defense, then it is best 
not to play a kicking game. The 
best tactics here would be to hold 
the ball as long as possible and 
keep it away from your opponents. 

If you are behind in the second 
half, then take any chance to win. 
Trick and forward pass_ plays 
should be used with abandon. 
Throw discretion to the winds and 
take a chance. If you are beaten, 
one more touchdown makes little 
difference. However, a touchdown 
by you may win the game. 

If you are ahead in the latter 
part of the second half, do not for- 


ward pass, but make the play more 
deliberate and hold the ball as long 
as possible. The other team can- 
not seore so long 2s your team has 
the ball. With a minute to play, 
tackle a dangerous forward pass 
receiver. The penalty cannot beat 
you but a completed pass may. If 
they punt in the last minute or two, 
play the ball absolutely safe, being 
alert of course for an onside kick. 

Map number two shows field di- 
vided longitudinally. Belts fifteen 
vards from each side line are des- 
ignated as side belts. The other we 
will call the middle belt. That ter- 
ritory in the side belts five yards 
from each side line we will call the 
**bad lands’’; this is to be avoided 
by the offensive team. Should the 
man carrying the ball find himself 
in ‘‘bad lands’’ with further pro- 
gress in a paying direction impos- 
sible, he should make every effort 
to get out of bounds. Should the 
ball be downed close to the side 
lines and a kick be imminent, one 
play should be to bring the ball 
further into the field. When a 
team is kicking in its own territo- 
ry the ball should be placed fairly 
close to the side*lines so that the 
receiver may be cornered. Do not 
kick it out of bounds. A kick roll- 
ing out of bounds near the goal line 
may be desirable when kicking 
from near the middle of the field— 
using the term middle here in a 
transverse sense. 

A team is limited in the plays it 
can use in the side belt. Double 
passes, split bucks, trick plays up 
the side line or over center, and cer- 
tain types of line bucks are more 
effective here. However, unless 
special tactical reasons are in mind, 
it is best to manuever into the mid- 
dle belt. 

The middle belt affords a team 
more versatility of attack and 
hence more effectiveness. The quar- 
ter and the man carrying the ball 
should generally try to stay in this 
belt. If the wind is somewhat cross 
field, the quarter should use a play 

















to get in position to get the great- 
est benefit when kicking. By plac- 


ing Map number 
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one over Map _ ber these squares. 


number two, the gridiron will be 


(Continued to Page 14) 


LONGITUDINAL DIVISION OF FIELD 


divided into fifteen squares. 
might be well for the coach to num- 
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He can then 
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FRONTAL ATTACK 


BY 


F. J. O’NEIL 


Mr. O'Neil, a lawyer in New York City. coaches football for the love of the game. 
He has long been associated with American football and has coached a number of 


Eastern University teams. 


He is now head coach of the Columbia football team. 


He has written the following article for the good that it may do and freely passes 
it on to the other coaches of football—Enp1tTor’s NoTE 


HE time has long since gone 
by when a discussion of the 
subject of Frontal Attack would 
cover almost entirely the offensive 
game of a college football team. 
Time was when line-bucking was 
the order of the day, but later de- 
velopments have changed all that, 
and made the assaults between 
tackle and tackle more of a check 
and restraining influence than for- 
merly. The necessity of gaining 
ten yards in three plays has caused 
the coaches to look farther afield 
whence ground, if gained at all, 
will come in greater yardage. How- 
ever, if only considered as a cheek, 
the line attack is still important, 
and is a subject for the careful at- 
tention of every successful coach. 
It will be impossible in a short 
article to cover the subject in all 
of its various phases, and under all 
conditions. In view of that I shall 
not attempt to go into the question 
of generalship at all. I shall at- 
tempt only to discuss in a limited 
way the standard methods now in 
use as to the play of the linemen 
and vacks in attempting to make 
groulLu in the spaces between tackle 
and tackle. Naturally enough, the 
work of the line is far more im- 
portant than that of the backs in 
developing this style of play. If 
the line makes a hole, any back can 
go through it, but if no hole is 
there, it requires a super-human 
back to get through. Give the line, 
therefore, first attention. If the 
play is to sueceed two things must 
be done; first a hole must be made 
through the line, or the line must 
be forced back, and second the sec- 
ondary defense must be cleaned up. 
In the old days a great deal of time 


1¢ 


was given to mass attacks, but that 
is now inadvisable on account of 
the ten-yard rule. 

In an effort to save space the 
writer will diagram a single line 
play, using the old Carlisle forma- 
tion, and discuss in a limited way 
the variations of the play. 

Formation on next page with the 
back marked K earrying the ball, 
as indicated by the arrow, is a 
typical frontal play, and I shall 
attempt to discuss it just as I would 
coach it. 

It is quite evident that Q, R, and 
T are the most dangerous defensive 
men, and the men who must be 
taken out if the play is to succeed 
at all. It is quite evident that the 
two linemen lettered F and E will 
take Q, and take him out, not by 
pushing him sidewise, or attempt- 
ing to tip him over, as was done in 
the olden days, but by driving him 
straight back; if the defense is go- 
ing backward the play is sure to 
gain. It is equally evident that H 
should drive R backward, and that 
back I should assist him in that 
work. With these four men team- 
ing on the two defensive linemen, 
there ought to be no difficulty in 
at least preserving the space which 
existed between RK and Q as they 
lined up. Frequently it will hap- 
pen with other spaces in the line 
that four men will not be available 
to take the two defensive men. 
There will always be three, how- 
ever, and the middle man should 
help the player next to him on the 
defensive man who is more danger- 
ous either on account of his natural 
ability or on account of his position 
with regard to the hole. The hole 
having been made, we still have an- 
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other consideration, and that is the 
protection of the hole. This is a 
point that is overlooked by a great 
many coaches, with the result that 
the defensive line men on either 
side of ‘the places where the hole 
has been, crash in sidewise and de- 
stroy the play. D, therefore, should 
at least bump P on the side toward 
the play. He may then continue 
on and help with T, or if P is a 
dangerous player he should see to 
it-that he does not get into the play. 
The end is so far out that he usual- 
ly is not dangerous; if he is, the 
back L can swing outside and keep 
him out of the play. Wherever the 
hole is made in the line, in my opin- 
ion, it should not only be made, but 


should always be made. It is ad- 
visable. however, that A and B 
should take the back V, so that if 
K gets clear with the ball he may 
break to his left and make a long 
gain. 

In a similar manner a hole may 
be made between Q and P with E 
teaming on Q or P. acecordine to 
which is the harder to get out of the 
way. Asa matter of fact, this buck 
is more likely to sueceed than the 
other, because of the fact that the 
defense will strengthen the other 
hole, and make the hole between 
Q. and P less difficult. The same 
reasoning applies to the hole he- 
tween O and P. Usually with 
this formation it is not at all diffi- 

















should be protected, as I have in- 
dicated. The hole having been 
made and protected, the question 
now arises as to the disposal of the 
defensive backs. T, of course, is 
the most dangerous, and should 
have the most attention. In order 
to get him the back J should plunge 
straight through the hole ahead of 
K, and drive into T. C should do 
likewise without paying any atten- 
tion to his opponent. 

If the work which I have de- 
scribed is well done, a short gain 


cult to break an opening between 
O and N. It is evident, however, 
that it is quite another thing to 
bring a back up into the hole with 
the ball. Frequently that is done 
by allowing L to make a fake to 
pass, giving K and J time to cross 
in front of him to take out the end, 
and then with the little delay, dash- 
ing through the hole. Dobie used 


‘this play with marked success at 


Cornell and elsewhere. 


As I suggested at the outset, I am 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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THE CUP DEFENSE 


GEORGE “POTSY” CLARK 


George “Potsy” Clark is one of the University of Illinois’ greatest football stars. 
He was a brilliant performer as a freshman and had as a member of the Varsity 


the distinction of having never played in a losing college game. 


He was a mem- 


ber of the army team which won the championship of the A. E.F. At present he 
is football and baseball coach at the University of Kansas.—Eptror’s NOTE 


HE theory of the cup defense is 

basically sound, even though in 
practice it may frequently fail. 
When the opponents gain ground 
against a team which is using the 
cup defense it is not because the 
principle of defense is wrong, but 
rather because some player failed 
to carry out his part of the pro- 
gram. Failure on the part of the 
individuals to execute properly the 
right movements in playing the cup 
defense may be due to the fact that 
they did not understand what they 
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were expected to do or, understand- 
ing, were unable to make the play 
because of the strength of the oppo- 
sition. If the men on defense were 
always able to get to their objec- 
tives the offense would make but 
few gains. Herein lies the game, 
and the team which succeeds more 
often in imposing its will upon the 
other team should win. 

The idea of the cup defense- 
which is made plain by the accom- 
panying picture, is not new. A 
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great many coaches use the same 
idea of this defense and yet differ 
regarding the minor details. 

The men on defense must cover 
the ground immediately in front of 
them. The ends who have no one 
in front of them can go further 
across the line than any of the other 
line men. They turn everything 
in to the tackles. When the ball 
is snapped, the ends take three fast 
steps: straight forward and then 
turn in. 

The tackles are usually opposed 





by the offensive ends. However, 
they should get across the line of 
scrimmage about a step and a half 
and thus be in a position to turn 
the plays in onto the guards and 
center. The guards are usually 
pretty well blocked by the forward 
wall and cannot get far across the 
line. However, they should get 
farther into enemy territory than 
the center because he has the quar- 


terbavk and center both in front 
(Continued on Page 21) 




















SOME QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ATHLETE 


BY 


ANDY SMITH 


Andy Smith, the author of “Mental Qualifications of an Athlete’, when coach of 
football at Purdue University was a close student of football psychology, and now 
as football coach at the University of California has won success with teams 


which are always well grounded in fundamental principles. 


It will pay any one 


trying for the team to read this article-—Ep1Tor’s NOTE 


N ORDER to give all the candi- 
dates for the football team a 
condensed idea of the qualifications 
necessary to make the varsity, I 
will endeavor to point out the fun- 
damental essentials that will be of 
value to the beginner, as well as to 
the older men. 

The college athlete should be a 
good student. In fact, you must 
first pass your academic work be- 
fore you can become a candidate for 
a varsity team. You come to col- 
lege primarily to get an education, 
and you should not, under any cir- 
cumstances, neglect your books. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
muscles are controlled by the mind. 
Therefore the candidate for an ath- 
letic team will find that to win a 
place on the varsity, the proper 
mental attitude will help him more 
than his physical fitness. Of course, 
physical fitness is taken into con- 
sideration, but the physical marvel 
without aggressiveness, obedience, 
concentration of mind, and deter- 
mination cannot possibly become a 
high class competitive athlete. 


Aggressiveness 


Sixty per cent of the success of a 
football man or a football team is 
the fight and spirit that they put 
into their efforts. The best coached 
football team in the world without 
fight and spirit would fail. There- 
fore, first of all, the coaches search 
through the squad for the men who 
possess this absolutely necessary 
qualification. It would be a waste 
of time to work on others. We do 
not want men on our varsity who 
may lay down bravely to die, but 
men who will fight ‘‘like hell’’ to 
live. By this we mean that we do 
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not care for the man who may be 
willing to take a beating, but for 
the man who will fight every second 
to win and who will never admit 
defeat. 

It will be to your advantage to 
show an aggressive fighting spirit 
the moment you step on the grid- 
iron. The coaches know that their 
efforts will not be wasted on a man 
with aggressive qualities, and they 
will give you every opportuniy to 
make good. 

Obedience 


You all know how impossible it 
would be to get satisfactory results 
from an army of even good fighting 
men, if they lacked discipline or 
willingness to obey their command- 
ers. So it is with a football squad. 
You all may be fighters, but unless 
you are willing to follow the 
coaches’ instructions in a good 
spirit, it will be impossible to get 
the best results. The coaches are 
your commanders. You should obey 
them. The coaches and players 
should cooperate. They are work- 
ing to accomplish the same object 
—a successful season. It is not 
likely that your coaches will ask 
you to do anything that will not be 
for your good, for the good of the 
team, and the good of the univer- 
sity. Be loyal to your coaches. 
Your coaches will be loyal to you. 

Sometimes the work may become 
tiresome and monotonous, but you 
must understand that drill in the 
different departments of the game 
is a necessity in order to perfect 
the execution, without which suc- 
cess is impossible. The satisfaction 
of going through a successful sea- 
son will far outweigh the little 
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lapses of discontentment you may 
have to endure during the drill 
season. So do your very best to 
earry out the coaches’ orders in a 
conscientious and obedient spirit. 

Football is a hard game, and re- 
quires a man’s best physical condi- 
tion. The training rules should be 
observed in their strictest sense. 
Any man who does not live up to 
them is unfair to the team, the 
eoach, the university, and most of 
all, to himself. Such men should 
not be allowed to remain in a squad 
of honest conscientious candidates, 
and, of course, will not be tolerated. 

Concentration of Mind 

The fighters who are obedient to 
instructions and to training rules, 
who will make the fastest progress, 
are the men who are best able to 
concentrate their minds upon their 
work. Common sense tells you how 
much more thoroughly and how 
much more quickly you can accom- 
plish anything, if you concentrate 
your mind and energy upon the 
thing at hand, than when you allow 
your mind to wander and allow 
outside matters to enter into your 
thought. A concentrated mind can 
absorb twice as much, twice as thor- 
oughly, in a given time, as can be 
absorbed by a distracted one. So 
keep your mind on your work and 
pay attention to the coaches when 
on the field. If you have some 
weakness, which is pointed out by 
the coach, study the situation your- 
self and exercise every effort to re- 


move it. Remember practice makes 
perfect. Too often I have seen 
good fighting football men fail be- 
cause they are too ‘‘lax-idazical’’ in 
their drilling or who have periods 
of ‘‘absentmindedness’’ in a con- 
test. 
Determination 

Oftentimes a green candidate 
who possesses all three of these 
former qualities may become dis- 
couraged and feel that it is impossi- 
ble for him to make good, but here 
is the place to inject that spirit of 
**T will, I will’’; of the resolution 
to conquer. 

A fighter, willing to obey intelli- 
gent instructors with a concentra- 
tion of mind and the determination 
to overcome every obstacle in his 
path of progress, cannot possibly be 
denied. As the season progresses, 
size up the men on the varsity and 
the men who are not; and I think 
you will find that the varsity men 
will possess all of these four qual- 
ifications to a greater degree, and 
that the men who are not on the 
varsity will be men who possess 
them to a lesser degree or lack one 
or the other of these qualities. 

Remember them: 


AGGRESSIVENESS 
OBEDIENCE 
CONCENTRATION 
DETERMINATION 
Apply this psychology to your 
college work or whatever you at- 
tempt. It will help you. 





Field Tactics 


(Continued from Page 9) 


give explicit directions to his quar- 
ter as to tactics in each square un- 
der every possible condition. While 
the quarter has no measuring tape, 
yet his judgment of distance can 
be developed to a point where he 
will not be far off in his judgment. 

Defensive players should always 
have in mind the number of the 
downs, yards to go, time to play, 
position on field, and score. From 


these facts and by watching closely 
for every sign shown by the offen- 
sive team the defensive team can 
analyze probable tactics of oppo- 
nents. They should never be caught 
napping. But whether on offense 
or on defense, a player must al- 
ways think, THINK, THINK. Ter- 
rific charging, effective blocking, 
clean tackling and irrepressible 
fight make a team unbeatable if it 
will THINK. 














FORWARD PASS DEFENSE 


T. NELSON METCALF 
Football Coach, Oberlin College 


ANY forward pass defenses, 
built upon sound principles of 
hurrying the passer and man-for- 
man assignments to cover the re- 
ceivers, fail to function effectively 
because the secondary defense men 
do not have the right method of 
covering the opponents assigned to 
them. 
The slogan of the man breaking 


line. You are then safe against a 
pass over your head. You are ina 
position to keep an eye on the ball 
as well as the man, and in playing 
the ball you can approach from a 
better angle to intercept it than 
can your opponent. 

In playing the ball, aim to get be- 
tween it and the man you are cov- 
ering, and to catch it as high in the 





In the above picture the passer is throwing over the heads of the defensive 


tackle and end who are hurrying the pass. 


The offensive left end, who is 


going down for a long pass, is being covered by the defensive quarterback, 


who does not show in the picture. 


to the left side of the line for a short pass. 


The offensive right end is crossing over 


He is being followed by the de- 


fensiva left and likewise is covered by the defensive right half. One of the 
offensive backs is in position to receive a short pass. 


up passes should be, Play the man 
until the ball is passed; then play 
the ball. This requires a sudden 
and definite shift of attention from 
man to ball at the instant the ball 
leaves the passer’s hand. 

In playing the man, do not follow 
him down the field. Lead him. 
Keep between him and your goal 
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air as possible. Do not wait for it 
to come to you; go get it. 

The best of backs need all the 
practice they can get in breaking 
up passes. Successful forward pass 
defense is more a matter of the in- 
dividual proficiency of the backs 
than of any particular defensive 
formation or method. 
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INCREASED INTEREST IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Out of America’s experience in the world war has resulted a greater 
interest in things pertaining to the physical well being of our people. 
The newspapers quite generally are turning from professional sport to 
amateur sport because through and by the latter greater numbers of 
persons will be benefitted. Congress has before it for consideration the 
Fess-Capper bill, which proposes federal subsidy for physical education 
extension work. Secretary Davis has expressed a desire for a bureau 
of athletics under the Department of Labor. A number of states have 
passed legislation making physical training compulsory in the public 
schools; the Bureau of Education is stressing the importance of health 
education ; officers in the R. O. T. C. units in the schools and colleges are 
following the example of the United States military academy in giving 
athletics a place in the curriculum, while the army service schools are 
promoting a schedule of training begun during the war of teaching all 
to box, wrestle, swim, jump, run, vault, play football, and the other games. 

The war proved that athletic training was of value in making soldiers 
and officers. This being true, the athletic coaches of the country erred 
not in developing athletes, but in some eases in not developing enough 
athletes. This is a good time to extend the benefits of athletic training 
to large numbers of students. If the great mass of our school boys and 
college men were taught the rudiments and fundamentals of our Ameri- 
can sports the result would be vastly improved teams and what is more 
important, an improved citizenry. 

The argument of some that we must curtail our inter-school athletics 
in order to promote general athletics for the student body is fallacious. 
Let us have competitive athletics of a high order between schools and let 
us have wide participation in athletic activities by others who perchance 
are not qualified to play on the school or college team. 














ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


It pays to provide the members of an athletic team with good equip- 
ment for these reasons: first, a player who is treated like a champion is 
likely to respond like a champion; second, a man will feel better in well 
fitting, neat looking clothes than in a sloppy, bedraggled outfit; third, a 
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well equipped team is a good advertisement for the school and it is a 
good plan to consider the opinions of the spectators; fourth, good equip- 
ment pays in the long run because it holds its shape and outlasts the 
poorer grade of athletic clothing. 

Three factors are essential in the purchase of athletic equipment, viz., 
quality, service and price. The best proof of the quality of an athletic 
garment is to be found in the actual test or wear of the article. Service 
is always best secured by means of placing the orders for equipment 
far ahead of the playing season. The price usually is measured by the 
quality of the merchandise, although some manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers figure on a greater percentage of profit than others. The sport- 
ing goods business has not suffered to any great extent because of the 
financial depression, and both the quality and price of equipment has 
been very much improved. When times are bad the attendance at school 
increases and athletics go on as usual. The schools and colleges are 
largely responsible for the steady flow of business in sporting goods cir- 
cles; further, they are setting the standard for the manufacturer of 
athletic supplies. The result is a better quality of merchandise, and 
this is good for manfacturer, jobber, dealer and consumer. 





FALL BASKETBALL TRAINING 


Basketball, which was originally intended as a game to fill in the 
season between football and baseball, has now grown in importance so 
that teams are each year starting practice earlier than the year before 
This means that the season which extends from October to the middle of 
March, permits of more time for the practice of fundamentals than here- 
tofore. 

Basketball is pre-eminently a team game. Very often a team with 
a good record will be found to consist of men who have played together 
a long time and yet nothing in basketball will pay such big dividends 
as time spent on rudiments. Before a man can do his share of the work 
of the team he should be able to pass, shoot baskets, guard, dribble, ex- 
eeute stops, turns and pivots, and a variety of other things. Further, 
these may be better practiced in periods set apart for them rather than 
during scrimmage sessions. Every man should learn in the early days 
of training to perform the essential movements until they can be executed 
without any conscious effort. 

The practice of fundamentals, however, should be accompanied each 
day by some team practice. The scrimmage periods should be short and 
the practice should be stopped while the men are still eager for more 
play. The practice from the very first should, as nearly as possible, 
approximate game conditions; it is better to have short snappy play 
periods than long tiring ones. Intelligent practice in the fall will go a 
long way toward winning games in February. 








THE F ORWARD PASS 


ELMER BERRY 
Coach Springfield Y.M.C.A. College 
Copyright 1921 by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


*This article is much abbreviated from “The Forward Pass in Football’, now in press 
to be immediately published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


HE value of the forward pass 

as an offensive attack is no 
longer questioned. Its popularity 
greatly stimulated the season of 
1920 and bids fair to make the 
season of 1921 the greatest in the 
history of football. The problem 
on all sides now is how to build up 
a successful forward passing game 
without so neglecting the running 
attack that the whole offense be- 
comes mediocre. 

For the two departments of the 
game, the passing and the running 
are so distinctive that it is seldom 
indeed in the past that a team has 
developed both to a high degree of 
efficiency. Some doubt the possi- 
bility of doing so, believing that the 
time required to master the me- 
chanical difficilties of the passing 
game, and the intricacies of a sue- 
cessful attack along this line do not 
leave time enough for the develop- 
ment of ‘‘straight’’ football. With 
green and inexperienced teams the 
contention may have ,much force. 
The time has passed when a player 
can hope to become a seasoned and 
veteran performer in a single sea- 
son. 

In spite of the above, however, 
much of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that the fundamentals of a 
successful forward passing game 
have not yet been worked out. 
Without doubt the season of 1921 
will see the most careful study of 
this subject along both offensive 
and defensive lines that has yet 
been made, and it is not too much 
to hope that 1921 may go far to- 
ward outlining the main fundamen- 
tals of the successful forward pass- 
ing game. 

Among these the writer ventures 
to suggest that the following will 
be found important. 

**Choice’’ vs Mechanical Method 


-This problem is at the very heart 
and core of the forward pass attack, 
and carries with it many other 
points. Many forward pass plays 
are built with the idea that the pass 
is to be made to a (usually) single, 
specific individual at a pretty defi- 
nite point. The play is usually 
quick and the pass usually relative- 
ly short. It looks like some other 
plays used by the team and de- 
pends for its success chiefly upon 
its element of surprise, unexpected- 
ness and speed. If the designated 
player succeeds in getting loose the 
pass succeeds barring mechanical 
failure, the percentage of which is 
still unnecessarily high. This is old 
style football—each man does a 
definite and specific thing. The 
great characteristic of the ‘‘new’’ 
game of football is its demand for 
brains, its element of choice, its 
opportunity for each player to 
make individual decisions. While 
undoubtedly some ‘‘mechanical’’ 
plays of the type suggested must 
and will be used, the successful 
game in general depends upon 
spreading all the eligible men to as 
many points as possible and then 
developing a passer who can choose 
the best available open man to 
whom to pass. This takes away the 
‘‘eut and dried’’ nature of the pass, 
makes many passes possible from 
the same formation or play and 
puts the defense literally ‘‘in the 
air’’ as to what to do.- If in addi- 
tion to this running and punting 
are also possible, the problem of 
defense ts still further complicated. 

Time for the Passer 

The use of the ‘‘choice’’ method 
of passing immediately involves 
time for the passer, and for receiv- 
ers to get open. The field is wide 
open for genius in this respect. 
Distance back, protection to the 
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passer, double passes, criscross, et 
cetera, immediately flash into one’s 
mind as possibilities. 

Interferences 

The provision of interference 
after the pass is completed is in- 
creasingly recognized as important. 
A successful forward pass does not 
complete a play. It starts it. 
‘*Every successful pass means a 
touchdown’’ is a good slogan. This 
means planning pass plays to get 
interference into position and 
schooling players to be alert to fur- 
nish interference. Every man on 
the team has something to do on 
every forward pass. 

Interception 

The risk of interception should 
be carefully guarded. Often the 
men who protect the passer can 
take on with the passer this impor- 
tant function. Certain eligible 
men if the pass is not made to them 
are often available. They should 
be carefully trained for this pur- 
pose. Possession of the ball is not 
so important as formerly. An in- 
tercepted pass should seldom be 
more serious to a team than sur. 
rendering the ball on a punt. Pass 
plays which do not adequately per- 
mit protection against a touchdown 
by interception are poor strategy. 
It is safe to say that touchdowns 
from intercepted passes will rapid- 
ly diminish. 

Definite Positions for Receivers 

The choice method of passing 
does not mean hit or miss playing. 
On the contrary every receiver 
should have a definite position or 
zone to go to and a definite method 
in going to it, known to the passer. 
The receiver should be led in re- 
ceiving the pass and in such a mau- 
ner and direction that he will be 
running away from, rather than 
toward defensive men. 

The suggestion of these few 
points may serve as illustrations of 
the type of analytical work which 
the writer believes necessary to 
make the forward pass a really suc- 
cessful form of attack. Many will 


immediately think of other and 
perhaps more important elements 
of success. 
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HIS is the season of the year 

when basketball schedules are 
being arranged. In planning a 
schedule, a careful survey of pros- 
pects for the season should be made, 
consideration should be given the 
probable strength of opposing 
teams, the financial problems should 
not be overlooked, and definite ob- 
jectives should be listed. 

A team composed of old men, 
each of whom is familiar with the 
others’ style of playing, has a de- 
cided advantage in an early game 
over a team that has a number of 
new men in its lineup. This being 
true, the manager of a team of vet- 
erans will do well to get a number 
of his championship games early in 
the season if possible. Further, 
when home and home games are 
played, a team of experienced play- 
ers may be expected to be less af- 
fected by strange surroundings 
when playing on a foreign court 
than a team which has had but lit- 
tle experience in playing away 
from home. Therefore, it is a good 
thing for a veteran team to play 
the first game on the other team’s 
door, because if it wins there it 
then has the percentage in its favor 
and should be able to hold the ad- 
vantage on the home court, even 
though the green opponents have 
vastly improved. 

It sometimes pays with a team 
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THE BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 


made up of average players to try 
to get the majority of games on the 
home floor at the first of the season, 
it being taken for granted that re- 
turn games are to be played. This 
plan permits the coach to put a 
great deal of time upon the fun- 
damentals and to take a chance on 
team work. Of course, a certain 
amount of time should always be 
devoted to team play, but with me- 
diocre material it is essential that 
the men be drilled in rudiments. 
If the coach plans his work wisely, 
and the teams in the conference do 
not outeclass this team in question, 
then the latter has a fair chance to 
win its home games, even though 
its teamplay has not been mastered. 
If this plan is followed, the team 
should show improvement with 
each game played, and thus have 
a good chance to win its foreign 
games later. 

An ideal schedule is one which 
starts with easy games, progresses 
to others more difficult and culmi- 
nates with the major games. This 
kind of a schedule permits the 
coach to develop his team by easy 
stages and to have the men in top 
form at the last. Basketball is our 
most strenuous game, and it is sel- 
dom that a team can be brought to 
a high stage of development early 
in the season and kept there until 
the end without a break. 
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making no attempt to advise as to 
when or how these plays should be 
used, except that I think it should 
be suggested that the quarterback 
should test out the opponent’s line, 
so as to know where a weakness ex- 
ists in case the time comes for him 
to try to make a short gain in a 
time of need. If the team knows 


how to make the hole, the question 
of generalship is more than half 
solved. The difficulty with most 
coaches is that they don’t go into 
the details of these plays, and it 
is detail that wins football games. 
If the hole is made and protected, 
and a diligent effort made to take 
out the backs, then the work is well 
done and will succeed. 
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The Cup Defense 
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of him. The fullback should see 
where the line opens and meet the 
opposition in the hole. The two 
halfbacks should stand with mus- 
cles relaxed and should not move 
in or to the side until sure that no 
forward pass will be made in their 
territory. 

This style of defense is especially 
effective against close formation 
plays, but it is also good against 
punt and open formations. It is 
simple and easily understood by 
the players who usually have con- 
fidence in the system because in 
every play each knows what the 
other is to do. Further, this is an 
aggressive defense; each man on 
the line must fight to get over into 
the opposition’s territory. 

Knifing in the line is contrary to 
the theory of the cup defense. Knif- 
ing is sometimes called slicing. 
When a player continually slices in 
the line the opposition should send 
their plays over his position. A 
man who slices will perhaps make 
a number of tackles, but he will 
also fail in the critical period when 
he should be covering his own ter- 
ritory. 

Some teams play a style similar 
to the cup defense in that the tack- 
les point outwards and turn every- 
thing into the ends. The ends play 
a waiting game and are in reality 
tackles. On open formations this 
plan may be followed at times when 
the ends play back of the line of 
serimmage in order to break up 
passes and the tackles rush in fast 
and turn everything in to the cen- 
ter and guards. 
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GEORGE V. BLAKE 


BOXING FOR BEGINNERS 






Mr. Blake is boxing instructor at the Los Angeles Athletic Club where he has 
developed some of the best amateur boxers in the country. He has had twenty 


years’ experience as a boxer and boxing instructor. 


He served as boxing instruc- 


tor at the special school established by the General Staff at the Infantry School 
of Arms, where the system of boxing whith he helped to inaugurate in the Army 


was taught to the officers of the various Service Schools. 


Mr. Blake is one of the 


leading authorities on the technique of boxing in the United States.—Enp1tTor’s NOTE 


OXING is too intricate a sub- 

ject, too exact a science, to be 
fully explained in one magazine 
article. However, it is possible to 
get one who is ambitious to become 
a boxer at least fairly well started 
along the correct lines. 

The values of boxing are many. 
It is a good sport—too good to be 
monopolized by the professional 
element as it has been in the past. 
This fact is now being recognized 
by the heads of schools and col- 
leges, and it is hoped that boxing 
soon will occupy a very high place 


in the heart of the American youth. 


As an exercise, boxing is second 
to none. It builds the muscles, 
along the proper lines of speed, en- 
duranee, and suppleness. It de- 
velops the mental faculties; good 
boxing means the coordination of 
the eye, mind, and muscle. Perse- 
verance, determination, courage 
and self-reliance are brought out 
and developed by boxing. 

One of the main requirements 
necessary to become proficient in 
boxing is a fair amount of deter- 
mination. With this to begin with, 
you must resolve to succeed. Do 
not make this resolution lightly. 
That would be . sign of weakness, 
and no boy or man should ever de- 
termine to do anything without ma- 
ture thought and determination. 
If he determines lightly, he will 
break his resolution lightly, and he 
will never learn to box, or do any- 
thing else, in a thorough manner. 
Determination can be developed 
just as much as a muscle can be de- 
veloped. A continued use of your 
determination will develop perse- 


verance. 





Do not despair if you think you 
are lacking in courage, for often- 
times persons who think they are 
the biggest cowards prove to be the 
bravest men. A man deserves no 
particular eredit for doing some- 
thing he is not afraid to do, nor in 
meeting any danger that does not 
frighten him. The really brave 
man is the one who is afraid and 
goes through in spite of his fear. 
Self-reliance will come as proficien- 
ey is acquired, and with self-reli- 
ance will come courage. 

Good physical condition is a nec- 
essary and valuable asset to the 
boxer. This is brought about by 
hard training, clean living, and 
clean thinking. 

So much for the benefits to be 
derived. The next thing is to learn 
how to get started. The first thing 
to learn is the boxing position. 
Take one step forward with the left 
foot, keeping it flat on the floor, 
pointed ahead and a little to the 
left of the right foot. The feet 
should be about sixteen inches 
apart. The right foot is pointed 
forward and a little to the right, 
with the right heel raised about 
one-half inch from the floor. Raise 
the right fist so that it will be in 
front of the center of the chest and 
slightly away from the body. Raise 
the left fore-arm to a horizontal po- 
sition and keep both elbows close to 
the body. Partly close the fist and 
turn both palms down slightly. 
Bend and turn the body a little to 
the right. The body now should be 
in a natural poise with every mus- 
cle relaxed. While the fists are 
only partly closed now, they should 
always be tightly clinched at the 
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instant of landing a blow. Gen- 
erally speaking, all blows are de- 
livered from this position. The 
common fault with beginners is to 
place most of the weight of the 
body on the left foot. It is almost 
impossible to hit a hard blow from 
this incorrect position, and further- 
more, it is difficult to get away from 
your opponent’s blows. 

The first blow to learn to deliver 
is also the most important punch 
in the game. This blow is known 
as the straight left to the face. 
From the boxing position, shoot out 
the left hand, palm down, straight 
to your opponent’s face, stepping 
forward with your left foot, push- 
ing off the ball of the right foot 
which remains on the ground. The 
body should move forward simul- 
taneously with the blow. The right 
foot remains on the ground and, 
after the blow lands, either glide 
the right foot forward or step back 
with the left foot so that the orig- 
inal boxing position is maintained. 

The blow should land a fraction 
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of a second before the left foot 
touches the floor. This adds the 
weight of the body to the force of 
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the blow. At the moment of land- 
ing, the right hand is raised to the 
chin, palm outward, ready to fol- 
low up with the right hand blow or 
to block your opponent’s blow. 
This position and blow should be 
given a great deal of daily practice. 
A good starting place is in your 
room before a mirror. Then get a 
partner about your.own size and 
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early part of the training period. 
Under-training is rectifiable ; over- 
training is sometimes not. This 


_holds good not only while training 


for boxing contests, but for any 
athletic contest, and for the boy or 
business man who takes the train- 
ing for the exercise it offers. 

The training should be progress- 
ive, adding a little to each day’s 


George Blake and Mike Gibbons illustrating the proper method of landing 
a straight left to the face. 


practice with him, both leading and 
blocking each other’s straight lefts. 
Occasionally, as your partner leads, 
step back with your right foot, 
moving the head and body back, 
thus causing your partner’s blow 
to fall short. 
How to Train 

When starting to train for a box- 
ing contest, care must be taken not 
to do too much work during the 





work until you are able to go 
through the program, outlined lat- 
er, without tiring. The feeling of 
tiredness is nature’s signal to stop 
and should never be disregarded. 
At the same time, remember that 
you should never enter a contest 
unless properly trained, and that 
proper training comes about only 
after a siege of good hard work. 

There is a great deal of individ- 
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ualism about training ; some men re- 
quire more work than others. The 
following program constitutes an 
average day’s work for the boxer 
who has gradually worked up to a 
physical condition where he can go 
through it without becoming fa- 
tigued. 

The equipment necessary for 
training is: 

Sand bag. 

Boxing gloves. 

. Skipping rope. 

. Pulley weights. 

. Striking bag. 

. Medicine ball. 

. Gymnasium clothes (trunks, 
shirt, shoes, ete. 

8. Boxing ring. 

The sand bag is so called because 
the first one used was filled with 
sand. A bag filled with paper and 
cloth answers the purpose much 
better than one filled with sand. 
This bag is made of canvas and 
should be about forty inches in cir- 
cumference and forty inches in 
length. After filling the bag, it 
should be suspended from the eeil- 
ing so that it will swing back and 
forth after being struck. The bot- 
tom of the bag should be on a level 
with the hips. This bag supplies 
the means for practicing all of the 
blows used in boxing and helps to 
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_ develop the two greatest require- 


ments of the boxer—speed and 
foree of blow. 

Skipping the rope is a good leg 
exercise. 

The weights on the pulley ma- 
chine should be reduced so that the 
exercises are done easily and with 
quick movements. Never use the 
machine with all of its weights, and 
never use any apparatus, such as 
bar bells, ete. Heavy apparatus 
will build up slow rigid muscles, 
which are a handicap to the boxer. 

The inflated striking bag quick- 
ens the eye and is a good exercise 
for the arms and shoulders. The 
manner of striking the bag should 
simulate the blows of the boxer 
rather than the fancy bag puncher. 


Throwing the medicine ball is 
fine training. Catch the ball with 
your hands or arms and do not al- 
low it to strike any other part of 
the body. 

Strong and supple muscles should 
be the aim in taking abdominal ex- 
ercises. Lying on your back and 
kicking the medicine ball back to 
your opponent who has thrown it 
towards your feet is an excellent 
abdominal exercise. 

Neck exercises are important. 
One of the best neck exercisés for 
the boxer is this: Interlace your 
fingers back of your partner’s neck 
while he does the same with you. 
Then both pull in opposite direc- 
tions, keeping the head erect and 
pulling back, using the neck mus- 
cles principally. 

It is a good plan to use the box- 
ing ring for training whenever 
practicable. This enables the boxer 
to become familiar with the size 
and conditions of the ring used for 
the real contest. 

The clothes worn during the 
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training should conform to the 
weather conditions and the re- 
quired weight to which it is neces- 
sary to reduce. A suit of light 
woolen underwear is a good outfit 
to work in. 

Road work is taken for two rea- 
sons: to improve the wind and to 
reduce weight. This means two 
different kinds of road work. When 
it is not necessary to take off weight 
and the object is to improve the 
wind only, it should be done as fol- 
lows: sprint for about seventy-five 
yards, then walk until the breath- 
ing is normal, then sprint another 
seventy yards. To reduce weight 
heavy underwear should be worn, 
and the runs should be longer and 
slower. When the perspiration 
starts, it should be kept up by jog- 
ging along until the gymnasium is 
reached, where the boxer should be 
wrapped in blankets for ten or 
fifteen minutes before taking the 
shower. 

The first day on the road should 
be a walk of about three miles. The 
next day the same distance should 
be covered but the time reduced 
by two or three minutes. This will 
necessitate a little running on the 
way back. The time should be les- 
sened each day until it is reduced 
to about thirty-five minutes, after 
which the distance should be in- 
creased a little each day until four 
or five miles are covered. Too 
much time and importance should 
not be placed on road work. The 
boxer must remember that he is 
training for a boxing contest and 
not a track event, and that most of 
the training should be devoted to 
boxing bouts with his sparring 
partners. About two hours after 
breakfast is the best time for road 
work. If this time is not conven- 
ient, the running can take place 
two hours after the evening meal. 

Three o’clock is a good hour to 
start the afternoon training, which 
should be taken in rounds of three 
minutes duration with a one-min- 
ute rest between. 


The boxer properly trained 
should be in good health, and feel- 
ing right at all times. The condi- 
tion called staleness occurs when 
the training is too severe or con- 
tinued for too long a period. When 
this happens, the boxer should cut 
down on the daily work or discon- 
tinue entirely for a day or two. 

The following program is an 
average workout for the afternoon 
training. It should be modified to 
suit the individual. Six or eight 
rounds of daily boxing will suffice 
for a contest which ealls for a great- 
er number of rounds. 

Rounds Minutes 


Medicine ball__-_..----- 2 6 
Pulley weights___-_-_-- 1 3 
Abdominal exercise____ 1 3 
Neck exercise ~------- 1 3 
Rope skipping ~------- 2 6 
Striking bag (inflated) 1 3 
Shadow boxing ~------ 2 6 
eee 2 6 
Boxing with sparring 
ee 4 12 
a 16 48 


When taking a shower bath af- 
ter the workout, start off with 
warm water, but always finish the 
bath with cold water. Do not stay 
under the warm water for a long 
time and keep moving and rubbing 
the body vigorously while under 
the cold water. A massage follow- 
ing the shower is very beneficial, 
especially during the early part of 
the training. 

Things to Remember 

It is always best to precede a 
lead with one or more feints. 

When hitting with one hand, be 
prepared to block or follow up with 
the other hand. 

To make blows effective, aim at 
the side of opponent’s chin, solar 
plexus (stomach), or liver. 

The success of any blow depends 
upon its speed and unexpectedness. 
Care should be taken to avoid ‘‘tel- 
egraphing’’. (This should not be 


confused with feinting.) 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Boxing for Beginners 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Three fundamental requirements 
in boxing are, (a) quickness, (b) 
accuracy, (c) force of the blow. 

Offense is oftentimes the best de- 
fense. 

_ Always hit with the front of the 

knuckles so that there will be a 
straight line along the forearm to 
the knuckles. 

Keep the chin down—always. 

Keep moving and bending the 
body, either forward and backward 
or from side to side, when you are 
within striking distance of your op- 
ponent. It is much more difficult 


for your opponent to land when 
you are moving. When you are not 
within striking distance, drop the 
arms and relax, but be alert to 
come to the boxing position. 

The more you practice any blow, 
the least amount of mental effort 
will be expended when using that 
blow in a boxing bout, and the 
more readily the muscles will re- 
spond to the command of the brain. 

When confused or in doubt as to 
what blow to use, shoot out the 
straight left to the face. This is 
the most important blow in boxing. 
Practice it more than any other. 





HINTS TO HIKERS 


By E. A. COREY, HiLo, Hawar 
Organizer of Nomad Hiking Club, Oakland, California 


N the first place, have some ob- 

jective. Do not saunter or stroll. 
One should walk at a comfortable 
straight-ahead pace. The average 
person walks about three miles an 
hour, so that four miles an hour for 
several hours in succession is very 
good walking. If you can walk six 
miles an hour you are approaching 
the professional class. R. F. Remer 
of New York City, has covered 7 
miles 1437 yards in one hour, which 
is the amateur record for stunt 
walking. 

The only instruction needed to 
secure good form for the ordinary 
cross country walk is to hold the 
chest up and the head high, with 
the weight tipped well forward. 
Rubber heels add comfort to a walk 
and help distribute the jar of hard 
roads or pavements. The next thing 
is to breathe. Deep breathing is al- 
ways a good exercise, except in a 
coal bin or dusty room. By deep 
breathing is meant breathing under 
the belt—raising the diaphragm. 
This requires persistent effort at 
first, but pays big dividends in en- 
ergy and endurance. 

Some one has said that a man is 


no better than his feet. Certain it 
is that one cannot afford to neglect 
the care of his feet if he contem- 
plates walking either for health or 
pleasure. A long walk, or a short 
walk in new shoes, will often cause 
a blister. When one forms, the skin 
should never be broken or pulled 
off,-as this will cause a sore. The 
proper procedure is to prick the 
blister with a needle, which one can 
sterilize by holding in the flame of 
a match, inserting the needle about 
an eighth of an inch away from the 
edge of the blister. This will pre- 
vent it from breaking. Better still, 
at the first sign of rubbing or foot 
soreness, stop and remove the shoe 
and earefully stick a piece of ad- 
hesive tape over the spot and you 
will in most cases prevent a blister. 
The famous pedestrian, Edward 
Payson Weston, had a favorite pre- 
scription for sore feet which he 
gives as follows: Get some Turk’s 
Island rock salt—the kind you use 
to freeze ice cream. Dissolve a 


handful in a quart of boiling water, 
then add about five quarts of cold 
water and wash the feet each night 
After drying the 


in this salt water. 
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feet, dip them in extract of witch 
hazel and let this dry on. Weston 
claimed that this simple procedure 
cooled the feet and made them 
tough. 

What to Wear 

One essential of walking, as in 
other forms of exercise, is not to get 
too warm. To avoid this one should 
dress lightly for a walk, but carry 
an extra sweater or coat for the 
evening or the period of inaction 
following a walk. The writer has 
found it a good policy in cool 
weather and at high altitudes to 
wear flannel or woolen shirts. Flan- 
nel will absorb the perspiration and 
never gives that chilly feeling 
which is always in evidence when 
cotton goods become wet after a 
rain or after fording a stream. Of 
course, the flannel should not be so 
heavy as to cause excessive perspi- 
ration. 

There are differences of opinion 
as to the style and the best ways to 
carry a pack. The U. 8. Army 
knapsack will be found a very con- 
venient carrier. The average Amer- 
ican woman should not attempt to 
carry a heavy pack on the shoul- 
ders, but should divide the pack 
and carry some, if not all, of the 
load from the belt. 

The following is the official list 
for the personal outfit of Sierra 
Club members who went on the an- 
nual outing in the Hich Sierras of 
California, July 2 to 31, 1920: 

Lbs. Ozs. 
Sleeping-bag (wool, comfort, 

or eiderdown bag) --------- 8 0 

Sheet of waterproof silk, 6x7” 1 10 


Clothing in addition to what 
is worn— 


NY feat ccc ceed eaee i ¢ 
Pajamas or nightgown---_---- 14 
1 suit of underclothing_-_-_--- 1 2 
Light pair of shoes...........- = 
6 bandana handkerchiefs----_- 0 8 
Men Women 

1 pr. trousers a 1 8 
1 overshirt fe. 0 10 
6 pr. socks 6pr.stockings 1 0 
Miscellaneous— 

WOE PED. Sivictccncdcness 2 O 
Towels: 1 bath, 2 face....c«. 1. 4 
Knapsack or pack harness_-__ 1 6 
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Pocket roll (denim) --------- 1 2 
er 2 O 
Candles or electric flash light 0 8 

The above is a liberal allowance 
and makes a grand total of about 
27 pounds. 

While the main object of hiking 
is exercise, much interest may be 
added through correlation with lo- 
eal history, physical geography, ge- 


ology, and nature study. In this 
connection a pocket microscope is 
often useful and a pair of field 
glasses may become almost indis- 
pensable, for although distance may 
lend enchantment, on a_ hike 
through the country it is desirable 
to bring distant objects as much 
within the range of vision as pos- 
sible. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Qu. Is it permissible to block an 
onside man going down the field 
on a kick so as to make it impossible 
for him to recover the ball? 

Ans. Yes. This is a good de- 
fense for the onside kick. 

Qu. What is the ruling in case 
the kicking side recovers the ball 
when it does not go ten yards on 
the kickoff ? 

Ans. The ball is kicked over. 


Qu. May the ball be put in play 
by a punt after a fair catch? 

Ans. Yes. This is a good sur- 
prise play vecause the men on the 
kicker’s side are on side, provided 
the play is accompanied by decep- 
tion. 

Qu. An illegal pass is intercept- 
ed; may the defense run with the 
ball? 

Ans. No. See Rule VI, Sec. 13¢, 
which provides that the ball is dead 
when an illegal forward pass is 
made. 


Qu. If a player on offense com- 
mits a foul behind the goal line by 
interfering with an opponent after 
the ball has been passed, what is 
the penalty ? 

Ans. The ball goes to the de- 
fenders of the goal as a touchback. 

Qu. Ifa man on the kicker’s side 
on the kickoff is offside, the kicking 
side may have another opportunity 
to kick. Does this mean that a 
team may possibly kick out of 
bounds twice and then have a third 
chance to kick? 


Ans. Yes. See Rule 14, Sec. 7-8. 

Qu. When the ball goes out of 
bounds and the player brings it in, 
may he put it in play before the 
referee blows his whistle? 

Ans. The ball is dead if it is ear- 
ried across the side line and should 
not be put in play again until the 
referee declares it in play. 

Qu. <A defensive player making 
a run with the ball sees that he is 
about to be tackled and tosses the 
ball to a teammate running along- 
side of him. The pass is to the side 
and forward. Is the play legal? 

Ans. No. Rule XVIII, See. 2, 
provides that the ball may not be 
passed or thrown toward the op- 
ponents’ goal by a player of the 
side which did not put the ball in 
play from a scrimmage. 

Qu. May a player running with 
the ball grasp the belt of a team- 
mate who is running interference ? 

Ans. Yes, but if he holds on 
when he is tackled by an opponent 
it would then be illegal. 

Qu. Should captains extend the 
time which may be taken out for 
an injury? 

Ans. This shows a kind spirit 
and is sportsmanlike, but it may 
spoil the game. For instance, in a 


game where there are several in- 
juries if the time out is indefinitely 
extended the game drags and the 
other players are likely to get 
chilled. It is better to take an in- 
jured man out if he has not recov- 
ered at the end of two minutes. 
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